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Pror. Harvey CUSHING ON THE VETERINARY 
PROFESSION. 


On the whole, the International Medical Con- 
gress just held in London has done credit to a great 
profession. But it is regrettable that one of its 
most prominent speakers should have chosen to 
cast an undeserved slur upon another profession, 
of the work of which he knew nothing. We refer 
to Prof. Harvey Cushing, whose references to 
veterinary development were typical of the attitude 
which those medical men who know least about 
us and our work often assume towards us. 

Our correspondence column contains a letter from 
Mr. Wallis Hoare, which well shows how the 
learned Professor unconsciously revealed his own 
ignorance of a science whose practitioners he pre- 
sumed to criticise ; and we reprint also a vigorous 
protest from Sir John M’Fadyean, which appeared 
in The Times. Further comment seems unnecessary. 
Prof. Harvey Cushing’s acquaintance with all things 
veterinary is evidently so limited that we cannot 
hope that Mr. Hoare’s letter in these pages will be 
favoured by his perusal. But Sir John M’Fadyean's 
communication to The Times can scarcely escape 
his attention; and we trust that it may enlighten 
him. 

Sir R. P. Cooper. 


It is curious that, of all the obituary notices of the 
late Sir Richard Cooper that we have seen, not one 
pointed out that he was a Member of the R.C.V.S., 
and had once practised the profession. Had not 7he 
Times been good enough to insert a note from a corres- 
pondent drawing attention to this, the fact might have 
remained unrecorded in the public Press. Yet there 
can be no doubt that the late baronet’s veterinary train- 
ing and early professional experience contributed not a 
little to his subseqnent success as a_stockbreeder. 
Natural gifts of a high order he must have had—gifts 
of observation, of organisation, and of business acumen 
—but these might not have been of much avail if the 
hobbies which he invariably rendered profitable had 
been taken up with an amateur’s knowledge only. His 
initial professional training, and the practical exper- 
ience of animals and of farm life and affairs gained in 
veterinary work, furnished him with a solid ground- 
work of knowledge with which to commence his many 
agricultural enterprises. This is too self-evident to 
require emphasis, and it is very strange that a series of 
fairly full obituaries of so well-known a man should 
contain no references to his membership of a profession 
which certainly did much to equip him for his main 
life-work, and in which he retained an interest to the 
end. Apparently the old tendency to push the veteri- 
nary profession, and all that pertains to it, into the back- 
ground has not yet died away. 


UNSUSPECTED TUBERCOLOSIS. 


During a casual conversation with a few pro- 
fessional friends, ‘‘ Tuberculosis ”—and the rapidity 
with which this disease sometimes runs its course 
—came up for discussion. It was due to the fact 
that on a previous occasion I had stated that in 
some cases, a really fine and healthy looking 
animal could, and did die in a fortnight from this 
disease, and I was asked for corroborative evidence ; 
consequently I looked up two cases which had 
conclusively proved this to me. 

The.cases both occurred on one farm, they were 
sisters ; deep milkers; kept under ideal conditions, 
and were very fine specimens of the shorthorn 
breed—in excellent condition. In the first case, I 
was called to see the older of the two animals; she 
had calved two days previously but did not seem 
well—thus the request for my attention. I ex- 
amined the uterus, naturally, but found things 
normal, her temperature was 106, off her feed, and 
a cough, noticeable owing to its frequency. 

In spite of treatment, she daily grew worse, 
rapidly became emaciated, and died absolutely skin 
and bone on the 13th of the month—nine days 
after I first saw her, and eleven from calving. 

A post-mortem was made, with the result that 
one of the worst cases of generalized tuberculosis 
presented itself. The uterus was alright, and there 
is no doubt that tuberculosis was the actual cause 
of death. 

Tke following year, on August 30th, the own 
sister to the previous mentioned beast calved. She 
appeared unwell, and the owner, being anxious 
about her owing to her relationship, requested me 
to look at her. She presented symptoms similar to 
the other case, followed the same course, and died 
on the 13th of the month, and the post-mortem, as 
in the first case, was purely one of generalised 
tuberculosis. 

Here, then, we have two apparently healthy 
animals affected with tuberculosis, and the act of 
parturition—a normal one—acting as an exciting 
cause, whereby within fourteen days both die from 
a disease which had never been suspected, although 
in existence. 

My reasons for reporting these cases are, first, 
that it may enlighten those who, as yet, have not 
observed them ; secondly, that it may not surprise 
them when they do; and lastly, as an incentive to 
those who are doubtful, when they have newly 
calved cows “ wrong” after a normal calving and 
cleansing, to look carefully for signs of tuberculosis. 

W. Brown, 

Worksop. 
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HORSE SICKNESS. 


I enclose herewith a snapshot taken 
during my recent visit to an outlying 
district, to carry out horse sickness 
inoculation work. 

The photo represents two varieties 
of the disease, viz., the Dik-kop, and 
the Cardiac with slight Dik-kop. The 
former is depicted with the pendulous 
head, and the swelling is of a more 
severe form, as evidenced by the attitude, 
although the cardiac is the more deadly 
of the two. 


G. T. HENDERSON, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S. 
East Griqualand. 


A CASE OF CHRONIC NASAL DISCHARGE. 
By Major E. E. Marti, F.R.C.V,S., D.V.H., A.V.C. 


Chronic nasal discharge cases are frequently 
some of the most troublesome a practioner has to 
deal with and, as in a case that came recently under 
my notice, the source of the trouble proved to be 
one that is not commonly mentioned in text books, 
I thought it might prove interesting to record it. 

The patient was an artillery horse of the light 
vanner type. He was at a small out-station which 
was visited monthly by a veterinary officer. I 
think I can best describe the case by giving a few 
extracts from the official record of the case. 

7th January, 1913. This is apparently an ordin- 
ary case of catarrh with bi-lateral nasal discharge, 
slight rise of temperature and typical symptoms, 
except for the fact that there was a strong odour 
from the discharges. I was informed that this 
animal had had this smell from the nostrils, but 
without any discharge, for a very considerable time, 
in fact nearly all the time he had been with the 
Battery—he had been seen by veterinary officers at 
various times, but no conclusion as to cause was 
apparently arrived at. 

4th February. Discharge ceased, but breath even 


close any disease. Feeds well, and not in bad con- 
dition. Tested with mallein with negative results. 
_ Facial sinuses explored with a gimlet with negative 
results. 

The disease was diagnosed as probably, disease 
of the turbinated bones. All the facial sinuses 
were opened in turn and in no case was any disease 
found. They were flushed out daily for a long 
period in the hope that if there was disease deeply 
situated it might be reached. 

I saw the case from time to time and could not 

quite make up my mind as to diagnosis. I could 
not reconcile the idea of their being any necrotic 
disease in the head, with the fact that the sub- 
maxillary glands showed no enlargement, and 
though I thought of and suggested gangrene of the 
lungs, I could not believe that a horse could keep 
fair condition, do good exercise, and show no 
temperature variation with gangrene or abscess of 
the lungs. 
_ At times the discharge would cease for some 
weeks, but the smell was invariably there, though 
sometimes less than at others. Sometimes there 
was a deal of coughing. 

The horse was kept until the 15th of July and 
was then destroyed. 

The abdominal organs were quite healthy, the 
lungs and heart were removed from the chest by 


cutting through the windpipe and large vessels, 
and on looking into the windpipe I saw a collection 
of purulent material. The anterior lobe of the right 
lung appeared slightly larger than normal, and was 
found to be very fluctuating; squeezing it caused 
an increase of the pus in the right bronchus, with 
some bubbling of air; I found, in fact, that the 
anterior lobe was little else than an abscess cavity. 
On cutting into it a yellow creamy stinking pus 
escaped, together with a certain quantity of gas; 
the cavity was irregularly shaped, but it would 
hold about eight or ten ounces. It opened into one 
of the small bronchioles and so communicated 
direct with the bronchus and trachea. 


4 


more offensive. 

15th February. Still no discharge, but breath 
can be smelt some yards away—had him galloped, 
but no great distress shown. Horse looks rather 
falling away in condition. 

As the case was evidently doing no good and 
required careful watching and probably surgical 
treatment, I had him sent to the Station Veterinary 
Hospital, Bulford. 

The symptoms noted on animal were: 

21st February, Slight discharge from both 
nostrils, especially after exercise. An offensive 
smell at all times. No submaxillary gland enlarge- 
ment. Careful examination of teeth does not dis- 
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All Army horses are provided with veterinary 
history sheets which form a record of their ail- 
ments from the time of joining the Service, and 
one would carefully look at this record to see if 
anything is likely to throw light on the present 


case. 

The following are the chief items of interest. He 
was born in 1906, purchased in July, 1910, and 
posted to the Battery in December of that year. 
In the following October he had an attack of stran- 
gles, but was only in hospital nine days, and the 
Veterinary Officer’s remarks on his illness were 
“Patient in good condition throughout. The 
abscess under jaw was opened and gave no more 
trouble.” 

The next entry was from the 5th May, 1912, to 
30th June, 1912, for debility in camp on Salisbury 
Plain, and this entry for illness of nearly two 
months looks rather suspicious. Was there any- 
thing more than debility, and would not a subacute 
attack of pneumonia have been likely to set up the 
symptoms that were put down to debility ? 

There appears little doubt that we must date this 
abscess in the lungs either from the attack of 
strangles from which he suffered in October, 1911, 
or the two months’ illness shown as “ debility” on 
Salisbury Plain in May and June, 1912. 


ABSTRACT FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


Errect or Wasp Stines upon Horses. 


Ohler, of Neustadt, records this case. Boys were 
attempting to destroy a wasp’s rest by the roadside 
with a long pole. The wasps were irritated, and 
fell in troops upon two horses passing along the 
road. The carman ran away; while the horses, 
which were harnessed to a heavily laden waggon, 
were stung by the wasps. 

When the horses were got back into the stable, 
they threw themselves down and rolled. This ap- 
parently increased the pain, so that they under- 
went a veritable attack of frenzy. They became 
quiet after the subcutaneous injection of morphia, 
washing with Sal. ammoniac and water, and the 
application of menthol and glycerine in spirit. 

In the evening, about seven or eight hours after 
the accident, the horses were trembling over the 
whole of their bodies. The temperature had risen 
to 104° F., the respiration was forced, and the 
heart’s action tumultuous. The pulse rate was 30 
per minute. Collapse of the heart appeared im- 
minent, but was warded off by copious doses of 
Cognac and the subcutaneous administration of 
Ol. camph. fort. 

The next day some amelioration was apparent, 
as the horses were calm and the cardiac action 
had improved. Fever still persisted, and the ani- 
mals refused all food. 

On the fourth day a moist eczema appeared on 
the neck and head, giving those parts the appear- 
ance of having been sharply blistered. The appear- 
ance of this eczema was coincident with a visible 
improvement in the condition of the horses. The 


fever subsided, the appetite returned, and in a few 
days the animals souk again beused for work. The 
eczema was treated with a 1 in 3000 sublimate solu- 
tion, and healed after five days.—(Miinchener Tier. 
Woch.) 


INTRADERMIC INOCULATIONS OF TUBERCLE BacILLI 
AS A TEST FOR THEIR VIRULENCE. 


E. Burnet and C. Mantoux communicate (Soc. de 
Biologie) experiments which they have made with 
the object of determining whether the cutaneous 
tuberculous*affections of animals, present characters 
analogous to human forms of cutaneous tubercu- 
losis. They have made comparative inoculations 
of tubercle bacilli varying in virulence within and 
under the skin of the thigh in guinea-pigs, and also 
in the sole of a hind foot. From their experi- 
ments it results that intradermic inoculation of 
tubercle bacilli in the skin of the guinea-pig’s thigh 
causes lesions more precocious and more extensive 
than does subcutaneous inoculation. The reverse is 
observed when the inoculation is made in the 
skin of the sole. 

The precocity of appearance, the extension, and 
the depth of the lesions obtained by intradermic 
inoculation are dependent upon the virulence of 
the bacilli. This method therefore forms a rapid 
criterion to determine the virulence of bacillary 
strains—(La Semaine Vét.) 

W. R. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VETERINARY 
INSPECTORS. 


EXPERIENCES GAINED IN THE WORKING OF THE 
TUBERCULOSIS ORDER, 1913.* by F.R.C.vV.S., 
County District Veterinary Inspector, Lanarkshire. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—When Mr. Spencer, 
our energetic Secretary, ‘invited me by telegram to 
initiate a discussion here to-day on “ Experiences gained 
in working the new Tuberculosis Order,” he was doubt- 
less influenced by the knowledge that my Council had 
from the beginning welcomed the Order, and had pro- 
ceeded to carry it out enthusiastically. That he ven- 
tured to risk the success of this meeting by asking one 
who isa comparative novice in debate to start the dis- 
cussion was an indiscretion for which you will later on 
have the opportunity of calling him in question. 
Perhaps you will excuse my temerity in acceding to 
his request on the plea that with plenty of opportunity 
I have had some practical experience of the working of 
the Order, although possibly my method of portraying 
my experience — making practical deductions may be 
somewhat faulty. It is not my intention to expatiate 
on the clamant need that has long existed for a more or 
less direct national assault on bovine tuberculosis. As 
a profession, we have intimate knowledge of the blast- 
ing of many stockowners’ careers by the ravages of this 
fell bovine scourge, and we are not ignorant of the 
danger to man that lurks in the flesh and milk of the 
tuberculous animals. And though you and I, who have 
the privilege of carrying out this Order entrusted to us 
with such confidence by the Board of Agriculture, may 


* Opening of discussion at First Annual General Meet- 
ing in the Caledonian Room of the Holborn Restaurant, 


London, on July 28th. 
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to-day be found making suggestions for the easier work- 
ing of it that may merit the consideration of others, I 
feel sure that I express your candid opinion when I say 
that no order has ever emanated from the Board of 
Agriculture that has called forth such admiration from 
the veterinary profession and stockowners of this 
country as the Order now under consideration. Let us 
be thankfulevery day for the efficiency of the Board of 
Agriculture as a Government department which is 
thorough and up-to-date in its methods, and most 
obliging and helpful to local authorities. think also 
that the Board are to be congratulated on the courage 
which they have shown in making the Order and insist- 
ing upon its enforcement notwithstanding the strong 
opposition with which it was met from certain quarters. 
Our experierce in Lanark is that stockowners have 
shown every willingness to co-operate with the Local 
Authority in their efforts to administer the Order 
efficiently, and as was to be expected, the members of 
the veterinary profession have been most helpful in 
detecting cases of disease. 

It would be an easy matter to criticise the Order on 
the ground of its limitations in dealing radically with 
the scourge of bovine tuberculosis. To do so would 
simply be to reiterate such arguments as we are assured 
Mr. Runciman and his advisers made use of in their 
attempt to force the hand of the Treasury before the 
Order was issued. It is therefore our duty, in gratitude 
to the Board and in loyalty to the veterinarian who has 
emancipated us by so well safeguarding our interests in 
this great work, to faithfully carry out the requirements 
of the Order, strictly observing its limitations, so that 
they may be able at the end of the year to show that 
the operations designed by them on the basis of the 
grant promised by the Treasury were statesmaalike 
— were founded on a clear practical knowledge of the 
subject. 

o the veterinary inspector who realises his responsi- 
bility, and I am sure we all do, there is no duty placed 
upon him under the Order that he is not capable of 
fulfilling. Doubtless each of us has found little diffi- 
culties cropping up in one department or another—this 
was only to be expected in any new work—but each 
difficulty surmounted means experience gained, and fits 
us the better for future work, and a, for the 
more advanced steps that will eventually be taken to 
deal with tuberculous animals generally. After work- 
ing the Order for three months in Lanarkshire, not- 
withstanding our desire for certain alterations on it, 
we consider it to be eminently practicable in oper- 
ation. 

Probably the surest method of embracing in our 
debate all the points worthy of notice will be to consider 
sertatum each of the articles of the Order, and refer as we 
proceed to any point which we think should be modified 
or amplified. 

As you are areaware, Articles 2 and 3 deal with noti- 
fication by owners or persons in charge, and veterinary 
surgeons respectively. In the former case, the act of 
reporting automatically places the animal under the 
provisions of Article 9 (Precautions to be adopted with 
respect to milk) or 10 (Detention and isolation of sus- 
pected animals) as the case may be. Owners often 
plead ignorance of these provisions. 

In that case, the inspector may, though he is not re- 

uired to, serve on the owner a written or prin 


orm embodying the requirements of Articles 9 or 10 or| p 


both. In all cases notified otherwise than by the owner, 
we have thought it expedient to serve one or other or 
both of these forms, unless the animal was one which 
obviously did not come within the scope of the 
Order. It will also be observed that Articles 2 (1) 
and 3 (1) ae the Local Authority to inform the 
Sanitary Authority of every case notified ; and that 
Article 4 (5) requires a copy of the Veterinary Inspector’s 


report to be sent to the Sanitary Authority; while 
Article 5 (1) requires notice of intention to slaughter to 
be sent to the Board. The Order does not require the 
result of the post-mortem examination to be sent to the 
Board or to the Sanitary Authority. It seems that 
there is a superfluity of reporting to the Sanitary 
Authority since (firstly) many cases are notified on very 
flimsy evidence, and (secondly) there is always a possi- 
bility that the inspector’s preliminary report may be 
wrong. I suppose the object of informing the Sanitary 
Authority that an animal has been reported as suspect 
is to give that authority, should they see fit, the 
——— of taking steps under the Public Health 
Acts, yet the Veterinary Inspector’s stompin report 
is negative in a large percentage of cases, and fail. to 
see what interest the Sanitary Authority can have in 
any cases but those which on post-mortem examination 
are shown to be tubercular. sides, the necessity of 
sending the preliminary reports to the Sanitary Authori- 
ties has the additional objection that it puts the 
officials of these authorities to needless trouble in cases 
that turn out to require no attention on their part. 

Nevertheless, as already stated, the Order does not 
require the post-mortem result to be sent either to the 
Board or to the Sanitary Authority, and [ submit that 
the only notification of value to the Sanitary Authority 
would be a copy of the post-mortem certificate of posi- 
tive cases. e believe that this limited notification 
would better accomplish the object of the Order “ in 
requiring notice to be given to the Sanitary Authority,” 
because the evidence of disease having existed in a 
given herd would not be hypothetical but conclusive. 

Respecting the fees payable to reporting veterinary 
surgeons, the first two paragraphs of Article 3 make it 
quite clear that the fee is payable irrespective of the 
result of the veterinary inspector’s examination. That, 
I believe, is the intention, though I submit that the 
words “and are found to be diseased ” in paragraph 3, are 
a little confusing. 

Coming to Article 4, we see that while in Articles 2 
and 3 the owner and the veterinary surgeon are expected 
to report animals suspected of suffering from : 


(a) Tuberculosis of the udder, indurated udder, or other 
chronic disease of the udder ; or 

(5) Tuberculosis with emaciation, the indictment is here 
extended to include 

(c) Animals giving tuberculous milk. 


The question here arises whether a veterinary surgeon 
who reported a cow as giving tuberculous milk would be 
entitled to a reporting fee. On a strict reading he 
would not, but I reckon no local authority would 
refuse it. 

In egpecting, and examining animals reported under 
the Order, to determine whether they can en down 
under any of the above heads, any difficulty that arises 
under (a) and (c) is very much confined to the use of the 
microscope in determining the presence of tubercle 
bacilli in the milk. In Lanarkshire, which is perhaps 
more favourably situated than most counties, there is a 
fuliy equipped Llauenr and an experienced bacterio- 
logist, whose services are always available. Of the 
milk samples examined under the Dairies, Cowsheds, 
and Milkshops Order and the Tuberculosis Order, 
only a very smal] percentage that were negative 


ted|in the smear have proved positive in the guinea- 


ig, and when this has occurred the lesions result- 
ing from intraperitoneal inoculation after twenty- 
one days are very much less than those set up when a 
milk sample which gives a positive smear is tested 
biologically, the contrast in the lesions being due to the 
difference in the bacillary count of the two samples. 
The biological testing of milk for the purposes of this 
Order is so slow as to be markedly impracticable. 
Indeed, I would hesitate to keep a cow restricted under 
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Article 9, whose milk gave no result on smear examina- 
tion, and I have never yet done so. It is our duty, 
therefore, to make the very most of smear examination. 
It would be unfair to lock up a cow’s milk for three or 
four weeks which has passed a smear examination with- 
out compensating the owner, because fully 90 of such 
cases give no result biologically, and the danger that 
lies in the milk of the few that are caught in the guinea- 
pig is so small as to be almost negligible. I think the 
restriction should be withdrawn meantime, and in any 
case where the biological test is positive, the cow can be 
retackled without hesitation. Mo obviate, lessen, or 
justify this delay, the inspector should, at his discretion, 
take further samples for smear examination. Our 
experience is that unmixed samples of milk properly 
taken into sterile bottles and examined within twelve 
hours, never contain acid-fast bacilli that are not 
tubercle bacilli, and the county bacteriologist’s method 
of staining is the simple Ziehl-Neelsen without elabora- 
tion. Some time ago, out of 31 samples positive in the 
smear, 14 were inoculated into guinea-pigs, producing 
typical lesions of tuberculosis, while in the other 17 
cases the cows udders were recovered and examined 
microscopically with positive results. In the face of 
that evidence one is not justified in sacrificing labora- 
tory animals when the smear shows acid-fast bacilli. 

The best method of taking a milk sample to get the 
largest bacillary count is a very important matter. In 
many cases the amount of secretion available is so 
little that we just take all we can get, stripping and 
drawing it off to the last drop. But in a quarter con- 
taining, say, 12 ounces, it appears to be a moot point 
whether the first, second, or third fill of a four-ounce 
bottle is the best sample to take. Mr. Brittlebank has 
decided in favour of the after-milk or strippings, and 
recommends massaging of the udder, with the object 
apparently of dislodging bacilli. Theoretically, this 
method would at once draw 100 per cent. of disciples, 
but while I do not wish to deny Mr. Brittlebank’s 
statements, or oppose his opinion too strongly, it is my 
duty to say that, as a result of accurately conducted 
experiments which are published elsewhere, we found 
that the middle sample of milk often contained a 
bacillary count three times greater thar the after-milk 
or strippings taken by the aid of massage. If Mr. 
Brittlebank has results to prove his opinion, probably 
the discrepancy between his conclusions and mine is to 
be attributed to inherent national characteristics of 
Scottish tubercle bacilli, which may be more easily cap- 
tured by stratagem than by compulsion, and I suggest 
that it would be difficult to prove that, snail-like, 
they do not cling more firmly to the tissues when dis- 
turbed. 

I need not delay by describing the well-known typi- 
cal features of tubercular mastitis. In the great 
majority of cases the appearance of the secretion from 
the tubercular quarter guides us very little, though the 
deposit after centrifugalising, even the most normal 
looking of samples, usually possesses suggestive charac- 
ters, viz., a grey coloured and more plentiful deposit 
than is yielded by healthy milk. Still, the deposit 
differs materially in appearance, but is not nearly so 
plentiful as that got from a sample of milk containing 
streptococci. It is my experience that no matter how 
long or how short the period is that a cow has been 
dry, if one of her quarters is tuberculous, it always con- 
tains some secretion, and this in almost every case is a 
clear yellowish salmon-coloured fluid showing very 
little deposit after standing a few hours. When such a 
secretion is got from an irregularly indurated and hard, 
painless quarter, you may reckon it contains tubercle 
bacilli every time. 

Turning now from the milk cases to the third indict- 
ment head “Tuberculosis with emaciation,” if your 


times no small amount of indecision. For the first few 
weeks I confess that I interpreted the phrase liberally 
rather than literally, believing that animals with an 
abnormal discharge containing tubercle bacilli should 
be taken, even though they were in fair condition. My 
reason for so acting was based on the Board’s circular 
letter to local authorities of date 25th March, in para- 
graph 3 of which they advise local authorities to instruct 
their veterinary inspectors with the view to avoid errors 
in diagnosis that—- 


(a) In the case of cows suspected of having tubercu- 
culosis of the udder or giving tuberculous milk, sam- 
ples of milk should be centrifugalized and examined 
for tubercle bacilli with the microscope. 

(4) In the case~ of animals suspected on account of an 
abnormal discharge, the latter should be examined 
microscopically for tubercle bacilli. 

(c) In the case of animals suspected to be suffering from 
tuberculosis with emaciation, but which are not sus- 
pected to be suffering from tuberculosis of the udder 
or to be giving thherculous milk, all possible use 
should be made of the use of tuberculin. 


You will notice that recommendation (4) dealing with 
cases with abnormal discharge is not tacked on or sub- 
sidiary to (c) tuberculosis with emaciation. At first, I 
believe that some elasticity of interpretation by the 
veterinary inspector was intended by the Board. Now, 
however, my understanding of the Board’s intention is 
that “Tuberculosis with emaciation ” is, for the mean- 
time at least, te be literally interpreted (in all likelihood 
the returns they are receiving have something to do 
with this) and tuberculous animals are not to be slaugh- 
tered under this head unless, and until, they are really 
emaciated in the full sense of the term. The argument 
against including animals not advanced in emaciation 
will be further considered when we deal with Article 8. 

Opinion with regard to what constitutes “tubereu- 
losis with emaciation” may vary within wide limits. 
We might define the phrase as meaning any material 
loss of condition in an animal clinically affected with 
tuberculosis ; but that would be an error, for, if the 
animal is not quite thin-and wasted, and practically in 
the later stage of wasting from tuberculosis, we are not 
entitled to deal with it under the Order. And if the 
animal is not emaciated in that extreme sense, it is not 
intended that we should slaughter it, even though it be 
a criminal disseminator of disease, coughing up sputum 
teeming with tubercle bacilli. The fact that Clause (3) 
of Article 4 empowers us to take samples of the faces 
or urine of any bovine animal on the premises, or of any 
abnormal discharge from any bovine animal thereon is 
not to be taken as implying that when any such sam- 
ples are positive they are to be considered equivalent 
to a positive milk sample as a reason for slaughtering 
the animal. If, however, the animal is a cow-in-milk 
with a normal udder, I make an attempt to catch her 
for giving tuberculous milk while restricted under 
Article 10 only, and if the smear is negative, it is put 
through the guinea-pig. If the biological experiment 
also be negative, it sometimes happens that with the 
lapse of three or four weeks, the loss of condition may 
be such as to warrant taking her under “tuberculosis 
with emaciation.” 

That we have no power to put down such an animal 
is indeed a severe and serious limitation of our scope 
of action, since the animal that pollutes her stall with 
tuberculous sputum, feces, urine, or uterine discharge, 
etc., must be a potent factor in spreading the disease 
and providing a future crop of cases. 

The Board’s reason for allowing such an animal to 
live is admittedly not a scientific one, but they do not 
require us to point out this—they are quite aware of it. 
It is on the ground of finance alone that they have not 


experience coincides with mine it will have involved at 


included such cases in the Order, and if failure to 
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include them seems suicidal, let us remember that it 
was necessary for the Board to draw a line somewhere, 
and that they are in a much better position than you or 
I to judge how much might be done with the means at 
their disposal, and without endangering the whole pro- 
ject by undue heroism in their first assault. We must 
also remember and be thankful that whereas up till 
three months ago the little that was being done by us 
in the fight against bovine tuberculosis was in most 
cases as assistants to others under the Public Health 
Acts. Now we have a Board of Agriculture Order 
giving us absolute power as inspectors within the limits 
of its Articles, and we may rest assured that when some 
experience has been gained, the veterinary advisers of 
the Board will know exactly what advice to give, when 
with increased grants from the Treasury it will be 
possible to widen materially the scope of the Order. 

Although the Order has only been in operation for a 
short time, much valuable information has been gained 
already, both as to its practical and financial effects. It 
may be looked on as experimental to some extent, but I 
think it will be found that, within a period much earlier 
than was at first thought possible, we will be asked to 
deal with those forms of the disease to which I have 
referred, or in other words, that the time for “heroic” 
measures will arrive very soon. This will be brought 
about (1) by the recognition of the fact that unless we 
can get at all cases capable of spreading disease our 
work will be partially ineffective, and (2) by the fact 
that will, I think, be proved by experience that the 
question of financial compensation is not such a serious 
one as was at first anticipated. The Board are fully 
alive to all that is going on, and they may be trusted to 
take further action when they think that the opportune 
time has arrived. 

Further, I am sure it is intended with a view to keep- 
ing down administrative expenses (which might con- 
ceivably reduce the whole work to an impasse) that we 
should, so far as it is possible, determine cases by 
clinical examination with a single visit. I have found 
this possible in quite a number of cases, and have on 
the spot arrived at a mutual valuation, and as required 
by the Order, served a statement of it on the owner, as 
well as a notice of intention to slaughter, and had the 
animals removed to the slaughterhouse on the same 
day. Touse tuberculin in the case of an animal not 
advanced in emaciation is perhaps undesirable, for if 
the animal reacts, the owner naturally expects the case 
to be dealt with. It is my practice now to limit its use 
to non-febrile animals advanced in emaciation from an 
ill-defined cause, and which present no characteristic 
symptoms of lung disease or enlargement of superficial 
lymphatic glands etc.—very many of these when non- 
reactors prove to be the victims of Johne’s disease. If 
any abnormal discharge from animals so emaciated is 
available, and is found positive when examined micro- 
scopically, the expense and trouble of tuberculin testing 
is avoided—besides, as you know, tuberculin is not 
always reliable in advanced tuberculosis. 

In my experience, with the exception of strongylosis, 

ulmonary affections which yield on auscultation sounds 
indistinguishable from those of phthisis are accom- 
panied by fairly constant fever. If in doubt it is my 
practice to restrict the animal under Article 10, when 
the owner may elect to have it treated or destroyed at 
his own risk. I grant that some of these may be cases 
of acute miliary tuberculosis of the lungs, or a combina- 
tion of pneumonia and reactivated tubercular lesions, 
but while they are feverish I do not deal further with 
them unless I can secure some expectorate which 
proves positive, and the animal is emaciated. If this is 
not available, the victim of acute lung disease is likely 
to show some improvement or die ina 1 Saad days, 
and I fail to see that compensation should be paid for 
an animal that is palpably dying of a febrile affection, 


Further, we have constantly to remember that the 
higher valuation is payable if an animal, however value- 
less it may be, is killed under the Order, and the post- 
mortem reveals no lesions of tuberculosis. Apart from 
pulmonary complaints, there are numerous pitfalls for 
the unwary inspector, e.g. septic conditions of the uterus, 
udder, digestive organs, the pleurz, peritoneum, articu- 
lations, and feet ; abnormalities and diseases of the 
teeth, pharynx, gullet, etc., parasitic affections, neo- 
plasms involving important internal organs, and 
numerous other chronic conditions which are often asso- 
ciated with extreme emaciation, and demand for a cor- 
rect diagnosis, so that their merits may be properly 
assessed, such an exhaustive clinical examination as 
can only be made by an experienced cattle practitioner. 

Hitherto I have experienced no difficulty in arriving 
at a reasonable mutual valuation of all animals con- 
demned, no objection has ever been made to immediate 
slaughter, and I am not aware that any owner has 
refused to accept my post-mortem certificate and the 
compensation that fell to be paid, except.in one case 
where the owner of a cow slaughtered on account of a 
tuberculous udder erroneously thought he was entitled 
to the higher valuation because the disease was certified 
as “not advanced” on post-mortem, and the carcase had 
been passed by the inspector of meat. 

Notwithstanding what has been said by some inspec- 
tors against our acting as valuers of condemned animals, 
I cannot believe that the man who is so well up in 
cattle practice as to be fitted to act as a veterinary 
inspector is not the best man to value diseased animals. 
For the sake of keeping down expenses they should 
frankly accept the duty, and I venture to say that in 95 
per cent. of cases they will have but little if any trouble, 
and it is always open to them to fall back on an inde- 
pendent valuer, or the Board in exceptional cases. In 
fixing the higher valuation we need not be stingy, since 
it and the extra sovereign are only payable when we 
have erred in diagnosis, and in that event the owner 
is entitled to be dealt with liberally. Nevertheless, 
suitable deductions according to the type of animals 
should be made from its hypothetical maximum value 
for, say, the stage of lactation, the loss of a quarter or 
any diseased condition of the udder, loss of flesh, etc., 
etc. In settling the lower or diseased value, difficulty 
only arises in the case of cows in fair condition con- 
demned for tuberculosis of the udder or giving tuber- 
culous milk, the flesh of which may wholly or in part be 
passed for food. Here I consider one should value as 
fieshers would, who deal in such animals, erring on the 
side of generosity, and remembering that at best, three- 

uarters of the value only is payable, while at the same 
time not forgetting that the market value of such 
animals is at all times based on the knowledge that they 
suffer considerable wastage in the hands of the inspector 
of meat. We need not at any time, unless we care, value 
the animal at less than £6, because the minimum sum 
payable is quarter of the lower valuation or £1 10s., 
whichever is the greater. 

Reverting again to “tuberculosis with emaciation, 
I conclude that few animals included in this category 
could be valued at more than £6. Our interest in 
valuing the latter animals merges into onr consideration 
of Article 8—“compensation.” In determining whether 
tuberculosis is “advanced” or “not advanced,” it is 
provided under Article 8 (4) “that the disease is to be 
considered as “advanced ” when the carcase is emaciated 
and tuberculous lesions are present.” The word carcase 
here includes all the organs, so it follows : 


(a) When a live animal is condemned for “ tuberculosis 
with emaciation,” the carcase (provided no mistake in 
the diagnosis of the disease has been made) must also 
be tabulated “tuberculosis with emaciation,” and be 
paid for at the lowest rate of compensation, The 
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returned the case under the heading “tuberculosis 
with emaciation ” would have but to find the presence 
of lesions, however infinitesimal in some part of an 
organ to conclude the presence of “advanced tuber- 
culosis,” since to record it otherwise would be a flat 
contradiction of his preliminary report. 

(6) If that argument is conceded, and if we were to deal 
under this head with cattle in fair condition of body 
because they had clinical evidence of disease, or were 
discharging material containing tubercle bacilli, it 
would inevitably follow in many cases that the salvage 
from the carcase would exceed the amount of compen- 
sation payable, and though the surplus would be 
payable to the owner, there would be an apparent 
conflict of opinion between the veterinary inspector 
and the meat inspector—a most undesirable state of 
affairs. That, however, is what we must be prepared 
to face if we include animals not quite advanced in 
emaciation and whose carcases are not foredoomed 
to confiscation by the meat inspector. By demanding 
a literal interpretation of this heading, the Board 
ensure that at most only a few shillings fall to be paid 
by them as their share of compensation. 


Nevertheless, I feel sure that if the Board were to 
extend the Order so as to enable us to deal with 
animals suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis and 
voiding tuberculous sputum, irrespective of their bodily 
condition, the amount of compensation payable per 
head would not bea serious matter, because— 

(1) If disease were found to be “advanced” in post- 
mortem, only quarter of the lower valuation would still 
be 

@) f the disease were “not advanced” it is practi- 
cally certain that the whole or part of the carcase would 
be for food, and the salvage got in very many 
cases woula defray the extra compensation payable. It 
is a sorry business to comtemplate in this hot weather 
the lot of a coughing cow segregated under Article 10 
in an odd shed, denied the freedom of pasture or the 
company of her neighbours, and waiting on the day 
when she will be thin enough to meet her doom. Again, 
we must remember that cases of open tuberculosis 
under detention need supervision, which means expense 
to the local authority. From a professional point of 
view this lack of power to deal with all open cases is, 
to my mind, the one stigma that attaches to the Order, 
but, of course, it is easy to use destructive criticism. 

In Lanarkshire we convey the animals in a float to 
the nearest abattoir at our own expense, and send the 
hides direct to a hide market. The latter average 
about £1 in value—the condemned flesh fetches about 
1/6d. per cwt., so that in these cases the cost to the 
Board is a mere bagatelle compared to the expense in- 
curred by the Local Authority. We have advised our 
meat inspectors that a high standard is to be adopted 
with the carcases of all animals killed under the Order. 
We have have sold all flesh passed as sound at an over- 
head price of 3d. to 34d. per lb., and it is in great 
demand. 

Besides the usual books for records and returns re- 
quired by the Board, I keep (a) a Register of cases re- 
ported, (4) a Veterinary Expenses Record, which enables 
us to keep account of the cost of administration in each 
case, and (c), a salvage and cost of slaughtering record, 
and my assistant keeps a special- book in which the 
history of cases is related, giving prominence to features 
of unusual professional interest. 

I have with me some of our stationery and a copy of 
four statements to show the results in detail of working 
the Order in Lanarkshire during the month of May. 

I have not yet under this Order had to deal with any 
notification that a certain herd was supplying tubercu- 
lous milk. Such acase I would deal with by a process 
of negation, dividing up the animals, examining milk 


veterinary inspector having in his preliminary pest 


samples, and so narrowing the issue till the culprit or 
culprits were found. 

e have had two cases of cows that died in transit to 
the abattoir, and one that died after negotiations were 
— but before the carcase was removed. Strictly 
speaking, compensation is not payable in these cases. 
What is meant by the word “premises” is a point that 
mainly concerns the accuracy of returns in which the 
number of animals in the premises and the number 
examined require to be stated. 

As yet we have done very little acgetion of markets 
in Lanarkshire for the detection of tuberculous animals, 
but we have now begun this work in earnest. When 
the days shorten a little we will resume our usual inspec- 
tion of farm dairy animals, and this will assuredly bring 
° —_ a crop of cases to be dealt with under the 

rder. 

Finally, let me say that in assessing the total value 
of this Order to the stock-owning community and the 
consumers of milk, no estimate would be complete that 
did not take intoaccount the effect which its operation 
will have in educating the people in the subject of disease 
prevention, cleanliness, etc. 

The effects of the Order cannot fail to be beneficial, 
and it is my view that experience will certainly prove 
the soundness of the judgment and foresight of the 
Board. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Spenser I have drawn up 
the following resolutions which I now submit for your 
approval. 


1. That this meeting of Veterinary Inspectors, recog- 
nising the great practical value of Tuberculin as a 
diagnostic agent in operating the Tuberculosis Order, 
regard the present indiscriminate and sometimes 
fraudulent use of it by unqualified persons as inimical 
to the proper working of the Order, and to 
represent that the power to possess or use it by un- 
professional persons be prohibited. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Board 
of Agriculture, the Local Government Board, and the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Mr. J. Crownurst said he took especial interest in 
the matter, because at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion he put the question to Sir Stewart Stockman 
whether S could recommend the Board of Agriculture 
to pass some measure whereby the use of tuberculin 
should not be in the hands of dealers and owners of 
stock to be used indiscriminately. His clients were too 
valuable to him for him to suggest that they would use 
tuberculin with the object of fraud, but there were 
people in he world who would use it with such an object, 
and, in his opinion, it was undesirable that tuberculin 
should be in their hands. It took away from the in- 
spector the opportunity of arriving at a just and correct 
conclusion. It had been — by the President 
that Sir Stewart Stockman had been ill and that might 
account for the reason that nothing more had been 
heard ag measure. He had 
supporting Mr. Begg’s proposition ause he believ: 
it a bring the notice of the Board of Agriculture 
the fact that it was not desirable that tuberculin should 
be used by the owners of stock. He understood that 
tuberculin could be obtained from Germany for about 
3d. adose, and he thought the members would agree 
with him that it could not be reliable at such a price. 
It might, however, have the effect of frustrating the 
inspector’s investigations. 

Mr. F. L. Goocn enquired whether it would not be 
desirable to put an addendum to the resolution saying 
that all tuberculin should be standardised. 

Mr. J. Cameron asked whether it would not be a 
good thing if the Board of Agriculture were asked to 


pay the costs—or to reduce the cost say by one half— 
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of testing the animals of any farmer who wanted his 
animals tested. That would doaway with the tempta- 
tion to remove them to another place. 

Mr. G. P. MALE said he had pleasure in 
Mr. Begg’s resolution, as it was on very much the same 
lines pom resolution he hoped to propose at the forth- 
coming National meeting. In his district various 
persons were going round applying the tuberculin test 
_ at a very cheap rate and were thus defeating the objects 

of the Order. He did not think anybody intended to 
restrict the sale of tuberculin from abroad, such as the 
Pasteur tuberculin or any other tuberculin, but he 
— there should be some restriction on the sale 
of it. 

Mr. R. Barron said that Dr. Cobbett of Cambridge 
had told him that one could test cattle with tuberculin 
every two days and get a reaction. That news had 
surprised him considerably. If that were the fact, the 
people to whom Mr. Male had referred could be defeated 
if the cow was kept for forty-eight hours before testing. 
If they had tested the cow beforehand, they could 
not defeat the Inspector. That was a very practical 

int. 
ae D. Puc desired to draw the members’ attention 
to an experiment which he thought might interest them. 
At his instigation Mr. Robert Mond bought four tuber- 
culous cows. They were small Jersey cows. He desired 
to know what would be the effect of a continuous injec- 
tion of tuberculin. The cows were injected, and a defi- 
nite reaction obtained, which was recorded in the office. 
The injection was increased by 3 c.c. every day, and by 
the time 12¢c.c. were reached, three of the animals 
ceased toreact. The fourth continued to react, although 
he should not call ita definite reaction, because the tem- 
perature at the end of every twenty-four hours did not 
come actually to normal; but he wanted to see what 
the effect of the continued inoculation would be, and he 
kept on until the animal was inoculated with 69c.c., 
when she got so poor that he decided to have her killed. 
It was found that every organ in that cow’s body was 
infected with tuberculosis. The other three animals 
which ceased to react with 12 c.c, were allowed to rest 
for a month and were again injected with 3c.c. He 
then gave them 12 ¢c.c., which was the dose at which 
they ceased to react, and one of them gave a definite re- 
action with 12c.c. Last week he had put the animals 
through the same —— again ; he injected them with 
3 c.c. and then with 12 c.c., and now they had cased to 
react entirely. He had not done sufficient with them 
to say whether there was a cure, or whether it was 
ase | toleration, but in his opinion it was a cure. He 
would have to wait and keep testing the animals and 
ultimately have them destroyed. 

Then he had four Shorthorn cows, which were inocu- 
lated every fortnight. After a period of time they 
ceased to react, but one of them had to be inoculated 
to a tremendous extent before it did cease to react. 

He thought the members ought to push forward the 
motion for all they were worth. It was not the financial 
point they had to look at ; it was the honour of the 
profession. 

The PresipENT thought that Mr. Gooch’s suggestion 
as to standardising tuberculin should ut as a 
separate motion, and he would therefore put Mr. Begg’s 
to the meeting. 

e motion was then put and carried. 

Mr. Goocn then moved :—“ That in the opinion of 
this Association the time has arrived when all tuber- 
culin supplied to the veterinary profession should be 
standardised.” 

Mr. J. W. BrirTLEBANK seconded the motion. In 
doing so he said in his experience the standardisation of 
tuberculin was more called for than the restriction of 
its sale. It was really ridiculous, if one tried a good 
many tuberculins, to find how different the results 


were. Some tuberculins were absolutely useless, and 
with regard to others, even in advanced cases, an 
ordinary normal dose would give a reaction. With 
regard to what had been said about repeated doses of 
talenein, he was afraid his experience had been that 
one could use tuberculin as often as one liked, and obtain 
reactions, but one had to be careful where the tuberculin 
came from. 

Mr. W. R. Emery suggested to all veterinary surgeons 
or veterinary inspectors who used tuberculin that they 
should obtain it from the Royal Veterinary College. 
His experience of such tuberculin was that it was 
always efficient, satisfactory, and of standard quality. 

The PRESIDENT said it was a personal matter as to 
where the members obtained their tuberculin. 

Mr. T. Eaton Jones asked if the motion would not 
be placing a hardship on tubereulin manufacturers. A 
practitioner, if he used much tuberculin, would find out 
whether it was reliable or not. Personally he did not 
think there would be much use in standardising tuber- 
culin, and it would be imposing a hardship on a good 
many reliable manufacturers. 

The PRESIDENT said there was no doubt that various 
actions were obtained from various tuberculins, some 
of which were very misleading. He knew of one case 
where a gentleman tested some animals with tuberculin 
which gave no reaction. Another gentleman tested 
them with a different tuberculin, and obtained a re- 
action. He did not know how tuberculin was going to 
be standardised. There were a lot of foreign manufac- 
turers sending tuberculin into this country, but so far 
as tuberculin manufacturers in this country were con- 
cerned, they, atall events, might standardise it. It could 
do no harm to pass the motion. 

Mr. J. F. HEALY said at the late Dublin Show the 
American buyers tested all the animals with Pasteur’s 
tuberculin. The matter ought to be considered before 
the motion was passed, because the South American 
buyers would not have any tuberculin other than 
Pasteur’s. 

Mr. F. L. Goocu said he had had to test 15 bulls for 
the South American trade, and they were all tested with 
M‘Fadyean’s tuberculin. 

Mr. H. G. Lepper said there were times when tuber- 
culin of a higher standard was required than at other 
times. That was a point to be considered. 

Mr. T. Eaton-JonEs proposed that the motion lay on 
the table for twelve months. 

A Memper said that before the resolution was passed 
it ought to be found out whether tuberculin could be 
standardised or not. 

Mr. J. W. BrirrLeBaNnk said it was perfectly feasible 
to standardise all such products. It was well known 
to bacteriologists and chemists that all such products 
were capable of being made of equal value. It did not 
matter, he thought, whether tuberculin was sold by 
different people so long as veterinary surgeons obtained 
areally g and potent tuberculin. If a dose of one 
tuberculin was twice as potent to produce a reaction as 
a dose of a similiar tuberculin sold by somebody else, 
where were they in practice? Mr. Jones had said that 
one could use a tuberculin which one found best suited 
to one’s practice. That was all very well, but possibly 
the beast was tested again b: ple: Bon else and there 
was a negative result. He did not think there was any 
serious er cames in the way at all. The indiscriminate 
sale of tuberculin without any value should be puta 
stop to, that was what it came to. 

Mr. J. Dunstan rose to support Mr. Gooch’s motion. 
Undoubtedly tuberculin could be standardised, and he 
thought it would be well for every member of the pro- 
fession to know the strength or the value of the tuber- 
culin which he was using. They were not all in the 

sition of Mr. Jones to be able to test animals and to 

ollow them to the slaughterhouse within a few days 
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and to form an opinion on the value of the various 
tuberculins, especially in remote country districts. 
Therefore he thought if a substance of standard value 
could be obtained, it certainly would be of the great- 
est possible assistance, to country practitioners espec- 
ially. 
Mr. J. CrowHuRsT said there were well known 
instances where animals had been tested in this country 
for exportation which had not reacted, but on being 
tested abroad did react. Either it might have been that 
the tuberculin on this side was not reliable, or the tuber- 
culin on the other side was not. 

The motion was then put and carried, Mr. Jones 
withdrawing his amendment. 

Mr. E. L. Drxson desired on behalf of himself and 
the other members to thank Mr. Hugh Begg for his very 
able paper, which was full of valuable instruction. 
With regard to the working of the Tuberculosis Order, 
he had had nine cases since it had come into force deal- 
ing mainly with regard to the utilisation of the flesh for 
food. He was veterinary inspector to two health 
resorts, and his Sanitary Committees took exception to 
the use of the flesh of tuberculous animals as food in 
any form. They put it to him plainly, Did he recom- 
mend, as a veterinary surgeon, that the flesh of an 
animal which he had condemned for tuberculosis should 
be used for human consumption? He had replied, 
“Well, gentlemen, you cannot go outside the four 
corners of the Act. It permits you to use the flesh 
under certain conditions. It depends entirely upon the 
post-mortem. The valuation is either three-fourths or 
one-fourth, according to the result of the post-mortem.” 
But they would not listen to him, and rather than run 
any risk, they had paid the three-fourths compensation 
instead of the one-fourth. He thought all the members 
were indebted to Prof. M‘Fadyean for holding his classes, 
so that they might improve their knowledge on the 
matter. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BanHAM enquired of Mr. Dixson whether his 
sanitary authorities worked the Diseases of Animals Act 
in his districts. 

Mr. Drxson replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. J. Cameron said although the members were 
thankful to the Board of Agriculture for inaugurating 
the Order, and for going as far as they had done, yet 
they had not gone so far as it was expected they would 
do, or should do. Of course the authorities could not 

further than their funds would allow them, and un- 
ess the profession continually made complaints on the 
subject, how could they expect Mr. Runciman to be 
able to influence the Treasury? If there were no com- 
laints the natural thing for the Treasury to ask was, 
‘What evidence is there that the Order is not satisfac- 
tory and that you have not enough money?” It was 
the profession’s duty to supply that evidence, and to 
support the conclusions to which Mr. Begg had come, 
that although they were thankful for what had been 
done, yet still more was required to be performed. 

Mr. R. Barron said Mr. Begg was not in the unhappy 
position that many of his colleagues were, of having to 
struggle in general practice for a living, and therefore 
he did not deal with the question of fees quite so 
adequately as he (Mr. Barron) would have liked. His 
(Mr. Barron’s) idea about the Association was that the 
members should unite together in order to get reasonable 
fees out of the County Councils. He should like to 
cite the case of his own County Council in Dorset. Mr. 
Toope advised him to get the veterinary surgeons in the 
county to put their heads together with him and to 
organise themselves, and to say that they would not do 
the work any longer at the current fees. He did so, 
with the result that after various meetings between the 
parties the County Council practically conceded most 
of their demands. His idea about the Association was 
one of its functions should be to put one man in 


nise his fellow professional men so 


every county to or 
If they did so-they 


that they might all stand together. 
were bound to win. 

With regard to the working of the Order, what was 
being done in Dorset by the farmers was that when a 
cow got a bad udder they said nothing at all about it, 
but simply removed her out of the dairy. If it was a 
case of emaciation they reported it, and the veterinary 
surgeon was allowed to goin. The farmers complained 
very much about the compensation. For many of their ° 
cows which were emaciated they could get £4 to £7. 
They could put half a dozen of them in a truck, send 
them to London, and make £6 or £7 a head ; whereas 
they only got 30s. under the Order. They therefore 
said that the Act was most unfair, and he himself 
certainly thought that the compensation allowed was 
not sufficient. 

Mr. CoLEMAN said in his district, 57 animals had been 
killed, and up to the present time there had not been a 
single mistake, and there had been some of the most 
dreadful cases he had ever come across. In one case the 
liver weighed 47 lbs., the mediastinal and bronchial lesion 
in one case was 4$lbs., and in another 1}]bs. In his 
experience it was very difficult to discriminate between 
emaciation and poorness. His definition of emaciation 
was when it was poorness resulting from disease and the 
food was not assimilated. Poorness was the result of 
the withholding of food or the giving of non-nutritious 
food. In the early part of the year the hay in his 
district was absolutely void of nutrition, and it was 
very risky to differentiate between emaciation and poor- 
ness, but fortunately he resorted to the test, and he had 
not made any mistake. There was a prosecution about 
to be taken in his district under the Order. The facts 
were as follows: In the first place the London County 
Council discovered acid-fast bacilli in the milk coming 
from animals on a farm in his neighbourhood. The 
medical officer sent a veterinary inspector down, who 
discovered that one of the animals was giving tubercu- 
lous milk. The medical officer thereupon advised the 
farmer that he must not send any more milk to 
London, that he must isolate the beast, and notify the 
local authority. The farmer notified the local authority 
to the extent that he employed a local lackerman, who 
dealt in that class of beast, and who removed it into 
another district. He (Mr. Coleman) went to see the 
beast with the deputy Chief Constable on the Saturday, 
but they were told it had been removed that morning. 
They followed it to Faringdon, and gave instructions 
that it was not to be dealt with until further orders. He 
then went to the Superintendent of Malmesbury and 
handed the beast over to him. On post-mortem, tuber- 
cles about as big as mustard seeds were found. The 
authorities were prosecuting at his end, and were going 
to suggest that the man who put it with the other 
beasts should also be prosecuted at that end. In con- 
clusion, he might say that the farmers in his district 
were withholding the reporting of their cattle on account 
of inadequate compensation. 

Mr. G. WartTnaBy said so far as his district was con- 
cerned, the Order was almost a dead letter. The 
County Council was diametrically opposed to the Order. 
The Council had fixed the fees of veterinary inspectors, 
who had been told, “ These are the fees which we are 
going to give you. If you do not like to accept them, 
say so, and we will put somebody else in your place, or 
we shall appoint an all-time man.” Did the members 
think that there was a man in the district who, know- 
ing that, was going to report a cow with an indurated 
udder? Ifa man found such an udder he would say it 
had been trodden upon. He would like to give the 
members an example of a case of tuberculosis with 
emaciation. A case was reported to the police about 
three weeks or a month ago. He visited the beast in 


the field, and he found a very bad case of emaciation, 
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In looking over the other beasts he found another case. 
He ordered the two beasts to be slaughtered, but on the 
way to the slaughterhouse one of them died. He only 
mentioned that to show the condition that the animals 
were in. They were not reported by the owner, and 
would not have been, had it not been that an outside 
man reported the case to the superintendent of the 
police. He would like to know the exact definition of 
the word “ premises.” Was a field with 30 or 40 beasts 
in itto be considered as “premises”? Wasthe whole farm 
to be considered as “premises”? The instructions of 
his County Council were “You must not examine any 
other beast except the one which is reported to you, 
unless you have reason to suspect that it is tuberculous.” 
How was one going to suspect that the beast was tuber- 
culous without going and looking through the lot? In 
the first case he had, he said to the police : “ Telephone 
to the county and ask what is to be done. Here is a 
tuberculous boner amongst 32 others in a field.” The 
answer came back “ Examine the other beasts.” When 
he sent his bill in, it was returned with a marginal note, 
“ Please say on what ground you have charged such and 
such an amount, and where you got your instructions. 
We refuse to pay you.” He replied that he had received 
his instructions from the Chief Constable’s office, and 
his claim was allowed. 

Mr. Sypney Vi~Lar asked if it was the experience 
of the members that animals in ill-health were likely to 
abort from injections of tuberculin, and whether the re- 
action to tuberculin in a sick animal was ever likely to 
be so great as to kill it. 

Mr. Coteman said he kad within the last month 
tested 20 cows within two months of calving, and not 
one of them had either aborted or showed any bad 
signs. 

A Member asked if there was any rule in regard to 
the period at which authorities, outside the authority of 
which one was veterinary inspector, should give notifi- 
cation that a suspected case had occurred in the locality. 
In his first case under the Order he received informa- 
tion and hurried to a farm for a suspected case, only to 
find that the beast had been removed six weeks pre- 
viously. A mixed sample of milk from the farm had 
been sent to London, examined, and found tuberculous. 
The veterinary inspector of the London authority had 
come down, examined the herd, and found one animal 
whom he suspected to be giving tuberculous milk. He 
took a sample from the animal back to London, where 
it was no doubt physiologically tested with guinea-pigs, 
and found to be Siiseeuions Then a notice was sent 
down to his (the speaker’s) local authority to say that 
the cow was giving tuberculous milk. He thereupon 
went to the owner and asked where the animal was. 
The owner replied that it had gone. He enquired of 
the owner why it had gone, as it was a suspected 
animal. The owner replied “The inspector came down 
and said it was the one he suspected. I asked him 
what I should do. He said ‘I should get rid of it as 
soon as you can,’” and consequently the animal went 
straight off to the dealers, and it has not been since 
traced. Ought not the outside authority to notify at 
once the local authority of the district in which the cow 


was 

The PRESIDENT, interposing, said the Act ordered 
that that should be done. 

The MEMBER, continuing, said in the particular case 
he was describing, six weeks elapsed before any infor- 
mation was forwarded to his local authority. ith re- 
gard to the disposal of carcases, his Council took an 
exactly opposite view to Mr. Dixson’s councils ; they 
were extremely keen on getting all they possibly could 
out of the carcases. He thought it placed the veteri- 
nary surgeon in rather an invidious position, having to 
try to palm off, to the very best advantage they could, 
meat, parts of which, at any rate, were diseased. 


Mr. Pirts said one difficulty he had found was to 
obtain suitable places in which toslaughter the animals. 
Mr. Begg was in the happy position of having abattoirs 
supplied to him. In his (the speaker’s) county the 
butchers would not have any of the animals near their 
places. The result was that he wasin a very awkward 
position. He could not go to the adjoining farmer and 
ask his permission to bring a tuberculous animal on to 
his place and slaughter it. At present he was supplied 
with hampers in which to pack up what bits of the 
carcase were good, and seni them up to the London 
market, but he must say that that method did not 
appeal to him. 

r. CRowHuURST said that in his county he sent all the 
meat he could to the hound kennels. 

Mr. Kine asked Mr. Begg in what proportion of the 
cows he had examined for tuberculosis of the udder, he 
had found the supramammary glands affected, and 
whether, if he had found them enlarged, he had 
verified they were tuberculous from post-mortem ex- 
amination ? 

Mr. G. P. MALE said it might interest the members if 
he gave one or two statistics which had been prepared 
by the Board of Agriculture in answer to a question in 
the House as to the working of the Order. They were 
the statistics up to the 22nd July. There had been 
1559 animals destroyed. Onan average five cows had 
been examined on each premises. Very few mistakes 
indeed had been made by veterinary surgeons in their 
diagnoses. The majority of the cows were suffering 
from advanced tuberculosis. The average compensation 
given was £2. Those figures showed that most of the 
animals were ina very advanced stage, and probabl 
most of them were emaciated. He quite agreed wit 
Mr. Begg that the weakness of the Order was the clini- 
cally affected cow which was not sufficiently thin to be 
called emaciated, but which was a dangerous cow, and 
one emitting numbers of tubercle bacilli. Under the 
Order, a practitioner had to wait till the cow got emacia- 
ted before he could deal with it. He hoped as time 
went on, the Board would see its way to extend the 
regulations to include those cows which were clinically 
affected, which were coughing, say, or emitting dis- 
charges, or which had any other clinical symptoms of 
tuberculosis other than tuberculosis of the udder, and 
which were not sufficiently thin to be called emaciated, 
He thought that would be a very great step towards 
checking tuberculosis amongst the herds of this country. 

Mr. W. R. Emery said there was one point which he 
had noticed in connection with the animals coming into 
the market of which he was the inspector. Sometimes 
fat animals came in, were sold, taken to the butcher's, 
and there found diseased. How could a market inspec- 
tor guide himself as to whether an animal in the market 
which — to be in tip-top health had tuberculosis 
or not? It was only after death that that was found 
out. He manipulated the udders of a great many cows 
each market day, and unless he found they had some 
induration, separate and distinct from any other part of 
the udder he came to the conclusion that they they were 
tuberculous cows. 

Mr. BRITTLEBANK joined in the general congratula- 
tions which had been offered to Mr. Begg on the 
character of the paper which he had given the members. 
There was no doubt about it that much of Mr. Begg’s 
material had been so presented as to be of the very 
greatest possible value. Mr. Begg had handed him a 
a table which showed how very thoroughly the whole of 
the Order had been administered in the County of 
Lanark. It was very gratifyiug to see there were some 
counties which had made up their minds to carry out 
the Order insome proper sort of spirit. So far as the 
area in which he himself worked was concerned, they 
seemed to be going through a period of intense excite- 
ment and resentment. e been brought pretty 
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intimately into contact with the administration of the 
Order in several counties. The most prominent features 
which he had found seemed to be that the local 
authorities congratulated themselves that the Order 
was working beautifully, and their machinery was so 
well oiled that absolutely nothing could throw it out of 
gear. Taking one county, the way in which the Order 
had been administered up to the present time—he did 
not know for what reason ; possibly for lack of adminis- 
trative staff—had been one of the greatest shames he 
had known. A great many cows had been notified to 
the local authorities, and in many cases as long as a 
month elapsed before the cows were finally disposed of. 
Mr. Begg had very sensibly drawn attention to the 
awful agony which a cow went through during its 
period of isolation. In the case of the county he had 
mentioned he knew of two cases where the animals 
had died in their isolation surroundings whilst waiting 
for slaughter. Another point was that the interference 
of the police was very much resented. One particular 
individual with whom he had discussed the matter had 
told him that after notifying a case he had had three 
police constables, two sergeants, two superintendents, 
the deputy chief constable, the chief constable, and two 
other individuals whom he did not know, at his farm. 
The man further added : “The end of it all is that my 
poor wretched cow is fastened up in a loose box by her- 
self and she is pining away and will be dead before 
many days are over.” The animal when he (Mr. Brittle- 
bank) saw her in the first instance was certainly not 
an emaciated cow but in good condition. The man_re- 
ceived no compensation at all, because after a period of 
a month she died, and there was no attempt made to 
carry out the slaughter. It seemed to him that if a good 
deal of the police interference couid be done away with 
the Order would work very much more smoothly. 
People who had to be dealt with under the Tubercu- 
losis or any other Order, had committed no offence, and 
there was no earthly reason why they should not be 
treated in a Beware Ben manner and helped as much 
as possible to get their stocks into decent condition. 
In his experience of the average dairy farmer the back- 
slider was very distinctly in the minority. As years 
went on he was certain there would be found an enor- 
mous development of the desire to progress. Mr. Begg 
rather regretted that cows suffering from tuberculosis of 
the lungs, other than emaciated cows, were not brought 
within the purview of the Order. All the members 
regretted that, but Mr. Begg went on to say that the 
compensation on the quarter rate would not be serious. 
He (Mr. Brittlebank) was prepared to admit that from 
the county point of view it might not be serious, but 
he was also prepared to say that the opposition from the 
dairy farmer’s point of view would be very considerable. 
There was-not an ordinary untested dairy stock in the 
country which did not have two or three cows suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis of the lungs, and very often such 
cows were as fat as working dairy cows would be. He 
thought before the Board could advance on such a policy 
as laid down by Mr. Begg, however desirable it might 

they would have very serious opposition to contend 
with, and they would have to very seriously amend the 
scale of compensation. Another point to which Mr. 
Begg referred was as to which particular portion of the 
milk contained most tubercle bacilli. That was a 
matter of some considerable importance. From an 
administrative point of view and from a practical point 
of view it was of the very highest importance to the 
veterinary inspector. Prof. Delépine had carried out a 
very considerable number of experiments ; the whole 
of his work on the examination of milk stood out for its 
accuracy, and there was no question of doubt about it 
that from their experience they found that the last 
milk which was contained in the udder, plus any more 
that could be squeezed out by a process of massage. 


contained most bacilli, at any rate in their district 
Perhaps Mr. Begg’s suggestion of Scotch bacilli contain- 
ing a high degree of intelligence and armed with fish 
hooks might be a solution of the difficulty, but he hoped 
that those bacilli would stop in Scotland. His idea was 
not with regard to finding any intelligent bacilli, but 
rather the fact that if careful post-mortems and careful 
examinations of tuberculous udders were made, and the 
milk ducts were followed up as far as was possible, 
very often it would be found that the animal was suffer- 
ing from a tuberculous ulceration of the mucous mem- 
brane of the duct ; and it had always struck him that if 
some of the material which was lying at the bottom of 
the ulcerated portion could only be squeezed out, one 
wens then get a material highly charged with tubercle 
cilli. 

Mr. Begg said that he had seen no case of a tuber- 
culous quarter where one could not get any discharge 
or secretion. He (Mr. Brittlebank) admitted that that 
was true in the majority of cases, but he had had a 
few cases in the course of his experience where it was 
absolutely impossible to draw anything atall, and where 
it was also impossible to pass a teat tube. Such cases 
had been dealt with in the past on the clinical evidence 
presented. One might also employ the tuberculin test 
in such cases. It would never tell one whether the 
animal had a tuberculous udder or not, but it was a 
safeguard to some extent. With regard to the point 
raised by Mr. Villar about cows aborting during the 
testing with tuberculin, his experience had been that 
one need fear no untoward results at all from the ad- 
ministration of tuberculin. He would just describe a 
case of the effects of tuberculin in a herd that he had 
tested some little while ago. In a certain herd in an 
adjoining county, he was of opinion that there was 
such a high percentage of tuberculous animals that it 
was an extremely dangerous herd from which to admit 
the milk for sale. An Order was therefore made on the 
farmer restraining him from supplying any more milk 
to the City of Manchester. The farmer placed his case 
before the Committee accompanied by representatives 
of various Associations, and the Committee asked him 
(Mr. Brittlebank) whether he was prepared to with- 
draw his opinion. He replied emphatically in the nega- 
tive, and said that in his opinion the herd was grossly 
infected, and if the milk was accepted he would not 
take the responsibility. To cut along story short, the 
owner said he would accept the verdict of the tuberculin 
test as to whether his herd was highly infected or not. 
In conjunction with a local practitioner, therefore, he 
tested 49 cows, and there were 47 reactions. The curious 
part of the case was that on the following morning, 
eight hours after the inoculation, 22 of the cows were 
laid out full length in the cowsheds groaning in a most 
alarming manner. The farmer said they were on the 
point of death, but they all got better by night. He 
never saw anything so violent in the way of reactions 
in his life. He would have, before he had had so 
much experience, been perfectly prepared for two or 
three deaths to have occurred, but inside 24 hours the 
herd had regained the normal state. An interestin 
point brought out in the testing was as follows. Severa 
of the cows were killed ; the farmer and himself became 
firm friends, and it was agreed that when the cows 
were killed he should see them slaughtered. He tested 
several of them several times, and he placed it on 
record that he had yet to find a cow suffering from 
advanced tuberculosis that would not react to tuber- 
culin. There was one particular cow which had become 
a noted animal in the reports made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. She was tested with tuberculin in the 
most advanced stages, and she reacted, and reacted 
early ; and when the post-mortem was made, he did not 
think it would have been possible to have placed a six- 


pence on any piece of healthy tissue throughout the 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- 
Anthrax. and-Mouth | Glanders. Swine Fever. 
Disease. 
Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- Parasitic | Sheep 
Period. breaks| mals. | Out- | Ani- fbreaks| mals.] Mange. [Scab.| Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks) mals. breaks | tered. * 
Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week ended Aug. 2 im 1 
3918... 1 1 2 67 int oon 1 4 32 
Corresponding Week in ose ove 1 1 4 77 
1910 3 2 73 
Total for 31 weeks, 1913 93 352 98 5el 
3 3 16 200 49 262 161 1421 
Corresponding period in {1911 ...] 6 ee he 2 3 45 246 81 | 1459 
= 5 8 1 2 43 344 67 1626 


+ These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Aug. 5, 1913 


Norre.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


whole serous chain from head to tail. That had been 
his repeated experience But the tuberculin had to be 
a potent tuberculin. If there was any doubt about 
it, his practice had been never to hesitate to give a 
double dose. If he had any suspicion of faking, he 
always gave as much as 7c.c. of tuberculin instead of 
3 or 3} as the case might be. 

Mr. Hucu Bees, in reply, said he was exceedingly 
gratified at the very gracious way in which the various 
speakers had give voice to their ideas. He had been 
rather hoping that the members would have stopped 
talking so much about tuberculin and have got on to 
their experiences, but probably those would come out at 
future meetings. With regard to the point upon which 
Mr. Brittlebank and he were in opposition, namely, 
what portion of milk contained most tubercle bacilli ; 
he supposed the members would be all of the opinion 
that when one went to milk a cow, her bag had not a 

uarter of the milk in it that was eventually obtained. 

e submitted that a cow secreted far more milk during 
the process of milking than she secreted at any other 
hour or two hours during the time from her last milk- 
ing. On that basis he found some probable solution of 
the discrepancy which existed between Mr. Brittlebank’s 
suggestion and the actual experiments that he himself 
had conducted. Mr. Brittlebank did not say he had 
conducted experiments— 

Mr. BrITTLEBANK, interposing, said the experiments 
were conducted by Prof. Delépine. 

Mr. Bree enquired if Prof. Delépine had made specific 
counts. 

‘ Mr. BritTLEBANK replied in the negative, as far as he 
new. 

Mr. Brae said that was the point he wished to make. 
He submitted that a cow secreted more milk during the 

rocess of milking than at any other time, and that pro- 

bly the last milk was the fresher milk and was not in 
contact with tuberculous tissue. 

Mr. Brittlebank had also said that he had yet to find 
a cow suffering from advanced tuberculosis that would 
not react to tuberculin. He must differ from Mr. 
Brittlebank there, because he had had at least four cows 
under the new Tuberculosis Order—and he thought he 
could mention many others—in regard to which he had 
reported in his preliminary report that the tuberculin 
test was not reliable. Mr. Brittlebank had referred to 


died in four weeks because a month had elapsed before 
the disposal. He (Mr. Begg) thought if the borders of 
the Order were extended so as to include phthisical 
patients, coughing be tubercle bacilli, many of those 
cases would be killed on the spot. He did not at all 
understand the point about the interference of the 
. He could not understand that matter at all. In 

is county no police went near the cases. When a cow 
was killed, and he had reason to suspect from the 
character of the man that he would pay no attention to 
the notice to disinfect, he might ask the superintendent 
of the police to tell his sergeant to call there when he 
was passing to see that there was disinfection. 

Mr. Trevor SPENCER enquired who served the notice 
of detention in the first instance. 

Mr. Brac replied that he himself did everything in 
connection with the matter. 

Mr. MALE enquired if Mr. Begg disposed of the car- 
case himself. 

Mr. Beae replied he always disposed of the carcases 
which the meat inspectors thought worthy of being 
passed. He was surprised to hear that veterinary sur- 
geons in England were opposed to the passing of certain 
portions of tuberculous carcases. Surely they all sub- 
scribed to the opinions expressed by the Royal Com- 
mission. Did any veterinary inspector present mean 
to say that in the case of localised lesions of tubercle, 
the whole carcase ought to be condemned ? 

Mr. Mate asked if Mr. Begg took the responsibility 
of selling it, or if he left the responsibility to the local 
authority. 

Mr. Beca replied that the local authority was re- 
ee for anything he did. It seemed to him that 
the veterinary profession had the success of the Order 
in their own hands. If they were going to stand still 
and not impress it on their local authorities, then the 
local authorities would take up the attitude of the 
veterinary inspectors. In the counties where the local 
authorities were averse to the Order, it was because 
they had been advised by the veterinary inspector that 
it was an Order to be averse to. If the Order was not 
a thing which the profession had been praying for for 
the last fifteen years, then he was a Dutchman, and if 
they did not go on and make the Order a success they 
ought to hide their heads for evermore. 

Mr. Dunstan then moved a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the President for his able Presidential 


the case of a certain county as carrying out the Order 
very badly, and had mentioned a certain cow having 
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Mr. J. CAMERON seconded the motion, which was 
carried with acclamation. The President returned 
thanks. 

Mr. BriTTLEBANK said he rose with the greatest 
possible pleasure to move a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Begg for attending and opening the discussion 
on the Tuberculosis Order, and for putting before the 
members in such a practical manner the whole of his 
experience. 

r. Goocn, in seconding the motion, said Mr. Begg’s 
contribution was hardly an opening of a discussion, it 
was an elaborate paper upon the practical issues of the 
Order, and he thought it ought to be named such in the 
report. 

he motion was then put and carried with acclamation. 

The meeting then terminated. 


Trevor F. Spencer, Hon. Sec. 


Tuberculosis Order, 1913.—-Prosecutions. 


In the Sheriff Court on 3lst July, William John 
Kerr, cattle dealer, Forfar, appeared on a charge of 
having contravened the provisions of the Tuberculosis 
Order (1913) and the Diseases of Animals Act (1894) 
by having had in his possession, from July 12th to 14th, 
a cow which was or appeared to be suffering from 
tuberculosis, of which he failed to inform the police. 

The Procurator-Fiscal said that the animal originally 
belonged toa Kingsmuir man, who gave it away toa 
local drover to put out of the way, and the latter sold 


it to accused for the sum of 10s. When the question of 
compensation came up after the animal was condemned; 
Kerr asked the price of £10. Eventually he agreed to 
take £3, but owing to the advanced state of the disease 
was only entitled to 30s., which was the minimum com- 
pensation. He thought it a case for a smart penalty. 

Mr. J W. Lowson appeared on accused’s behalf and 
stated that accused knew that the cow had been treated 
for an affection of the throat and had no reason to sup- 
pose that the emaciation was due to tuberculosis. 

Sheriff Taylor imposed a penalty of £2, with the 
option of fourteen days’ imprisonment. 


On Tuesday, Aug. 12th, at Swindon, a Hannington 
Wick (Wilts) farmer named Russell was fined 30s. for 
failing to notify that one of his cows suffered from 
tuberculosis of the udder. 

The deputy chief-constable said in consequence of 
tuberculous milk having been received in London, an 
inspector examined the herd, and defendant was told 
that he was bound to report the case to the local 
authority. This was not done, and on July 12 the cow 
was sold by him. The police traced the animal toa 
farm at Great Coxwell, in Berkshire. When told he 
should have reported the matter defendant replied, “ Ob, 
I don’t trouble about the Tuberculosis Order, that isall 
rot. You can do as you like.” 

Mr. Alexander Dunbar, ™.R.c.v.s.,a London County 
Council inspector, said that certain milk which was sent 
to London was discovered to contain suspended tuber- 
culosis matter, and the contaminated liquid was traced 
to defendant’s farm. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Outbreaks Animals 


Anthrax. Foot- 
and-Mouth 
Disease. 


Glanders + 


(including 
Farcy) 


Parasitic | Sheep 
Mange. Sanh. Swine Fever 


Period. 


Out- 
Con-| Re- | Con-| Re- 
|firm’d|ported |firm’d/ported breaks 


Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Out- | Slaugh- 
mals. |breaks; mals. |breaks| mals. break breaks. | tered. * 


vr. BRITAIN, 
Week ended Aug.9] 10 


32 42 1 41 632 


Corresponding 


week in 1911 


191: 
191 


29| 63 43 | 935 
45 | 654 
17 | 185 


Total for 32 weeks, 1913 | 361 


| 
1849 3747 | 125] 1573 | 21352 


Corresponding 
period i 


1911 | 537 669 7 


1912] 545 621 63 
1910 925 1121 2 


2298 | 5017] 170] 2114 | 27531 
306 | 1659 | 19355 
331] 927 | 8424 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Aug. 12, 1913. 


+ Counties affected, animals attacked: Durham 2, Hants1, London 2. 


IRELAND. Week ended Aug. 9 


Outbreaks 


1912 ... 


Corresponding Week i 1911 ... 
1910 ... 


i 


Total for 32 weeks, 1913 


94 


1912 ... 
Corresponding period in {an ove 12 
1910 ... 8 


eee 50 262 
3 45 250 
2 45 345 69 


+ These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Aug. 11, 1913 
* As Diseased 


Norr.—-The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


or Exposed to Lnfectivn 
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Serum Treatment of Swine Fever. 


At the last meeting of the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, Mr. Mansell said he would like to raise 
the question of the Society urging on the Board of Agri- 
culture the importance of trying the serum treatment 
with reference to swine fever. Experiments had been 
made in Holland, Norway, and other countries, and he 
believed with considerable success. Seeing that they 
were making no headway, and were aan enormous 
sums of money in this country, he thought the Board 
of Agriculture should be urged to take steps to try the 
serum treatment. 

Mr. Stanier inquired whether Sir John M‘Fadyean 
had gone into the question, or whether he might be asked 
to do so on behalf of the Society. 

Sir John M‘Fadyean said he was very well acquainted 
with the use of serum in the treatment of swine fever, 
as he had endeavoured to keep himself posted regarding 
that method of treatment since it was first introduced 
into the United States a few years ago. He was also 

retty fully acquainted with the use of the method in 

olland, and with that knowledge he would be very 
sorry to press upon the Board of Agriculture that they 
should test the use of serum. The expression was, of 
couyse, very vague, but, as he understood it, the recom- 
mendation would be that the Board of Agriculture 
should imitate Holland, where he believed there were 
no restrictions whatever with regard to swine fever. 
The person who had swine fever on his premises in 
Holland could disperse the pigs and spread the disease 
to twenty other owners. It was all very well to say 
that each of those owners could considerably reduce his 
losses by employing serum, but he thought it was well 
the Council should know that, as an alternative to the 
method of endeavouring to control and eradicate swine 
fever, the use of serum could not, in his opinion, be re- 
commended.— Farm and Home. 


It is of interest to know that on behalf of the largest 
pig feeders in England, Mr. G. H. Kitchin, M.R.c v.s., 

arrow, has been to Rotterdam to investigate the new 
serum treatment for swine fever carried on there. We 
understand he is greatly impressed with the utility of it, 
and is at present in communication with the Board of 
Agriculture with a view to its introduction into this 
country. As swine fever is very prevalent in the 
Harrow district, a treatment for the prevention and cure 
of it would be of the greatest importance.— Meat 7'rades’ 
Journal. 


Action for Loss of a Mare—Contagion. 


At the Ashbourne, Derbyshire, County Court on the 
6th inst., before His Honour J “_— Alan Macpherson, 
Richard Howe, farmer, of Fenny Bentley, claimed £20 
17s. 6d. from John Edge, farmer, of Kieveton, for the 
loss of a mare, such loss being attributed to the defen- 
dant’s negligence. Mr. A. Brett supported the claim, 
and Mr. ot A. Wilkins was for the defence. 

Mr. Brett said the defendant owned a stud of horses, 
and on June 16th one of the stallions served the plain- 
tiff's mare. On the following day the latter animal was 
noticed to be listless and off its food, and on the 18th 
Mr. Duckworth, veterinary surgeon, was sent for, and 
he treated the mare, but she died on the 2lst of the 
same month. A post-mortem was arranged for the 
22nd, and defendant was notified of the fact, but he did 
not attend. Mr. Edge, said Mr. Brett, had previously 
admitted that this particular stallion was in an unfit 
condition, and three days before the service he obtained 
some lotion for it. The loss of the mare was a serious 
matter for plaintiff, who was a smaller farmer than the 
defendant, and plaintiff's harvest was delayed. 


Mr. T. H. L. Duckworth, m.r.c.v.s., of Ashbourne, 
described the nature of the disease from which the mare 
died (septic gonorrhcea), and said the autopsy bore out 
the diagnosis he had formed. He valued the mare at 
from £15 to £17. 

In reply to Mr. Wilkins, witness said the symptoms 
of unfitness in the horse would be apparent to the 
owner. 

The plaintiff bore out the details mentioned in Mr. 
Brett’s statement, and said he bought the mare in 1910 
for £15, but she was then in poor condition. Defendant 
told him that there was nothing the matter with the 
horse, but added that if he had been at home at the 
time the mare was taken to his farm he would not have 
allowed it to be served by the stallion. The mare had 
had two foals since he purchased her, and was worth 
more than £20 to him. 

Richard Howe, jun., stated that he was present at the 
time of service, when the defendant’s horse appeared to 
him to be all right. 

Reginald Salt, of Fenny Bentley, de to hearing 
a conversation between plaintiff and defendant, in the 
course of which Mr. Edge said there was something the 
matter with the horse, and plaintiff asked why some 
medicine had been obtained for it. 

In answer to Mr. Wilkins, witness said Mr. Edge did 
not say that the stallion could be examined. 

The defendant was then called, and said he valued 
the mare at £10. The stallion was all right beyond 
having sustained a scratch, and this was salogtie clean 
when the mare was served. 

Ralph Warrington, groom, formerly in the employ of 
Mr. Edge, deposed that the injury to the horse as 
described by the defendant. 

Joseph Dakin Gouge Etches, John William Wigby, 
and John Wright spoke to having seen the horse in 
question, and said it showed no symptoms of disease. 

Mr. J. C. Deville, veterinary surgeon, of Uttoxeter, 
stated that if the horse had had the disease which was 
alleged, the owner must have been aware of the fact. 

Addressing His Honour for the defence, Mr. Wilkins 
said his client, to be made liable, must have known the 
horse was unfit for service. 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said he was told 

that the plaintiff had succeeded in establishing the fact 
that the cause of the mare’s death was a result of the 
service by defendant’s horse, and he had not the least 
doubt that defendant knew, or strongly suspected, that 
there was something wrong with the stallion before the 
mare went to be served. That being so, there must be 
a verdict for the plaintiff. 
His Honour then gave ps for £17 with costs. 
The hearing lasted until well into the afternoon, and 
a large number of farmers and dealers followed the 
evidence with much interest. 


Inspectors of Live Stock. 


The President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies proposes to appoint two inspectors in connection 
with the administration of the Board’s scheme for the 
improvement of live stock. 

he salaries, exclusive of travelling expenses, will be 
one of £500 and one of £600a year, rising in each case 
by annual increments of £20 to a maximum of £700. 
Spuposnte must possess a thorough practical knowledge 
of stock-breeding. 

A. pres should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 3 St. James’ Square, 
S.W., from whom forms can be obtained, and should 
reach the office of the Board not later than August 18. 
It is unnecessary for those persons who have already 
communicated with the Board to renew their applica- 


tions.— The Times. 
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Vivisection and Veterinary Science. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—According to the report which appeared in The 
Times of Friday, 8th inst, Professor Harvey Cushing, 
in the course of an address which he delivered on the 
previous day to the members of the Congress of Medi- 
cine, made the statement that, “ Most veterinarians have 
profited not at all by the advance in general medical 
knowledge of the past generation,” and exclaimed that 
“It was little wonder that people preferred to have their 

ts, when in need of surgical care, operated upon in an 
experimental laboratory rather than in many of the 
established veterinary hospitals.” I hope you will allow 
me to enter an indignant protest against the public 
affront which was thus put upon the veterinary pro- 
fession. Even if it had been true that the majority of 
veterinary surgeons of the present day are as ignorant 
as Professor Cushing asserts them to be, the fact would 
not have furnished any argument in favour of the 
practice of vivisection with a view to the advancement 
of medical knowledge. But, Sir, the statement is 
grotesquely untrue, and it therefore deserves to be de- 
nounced as a wanton libel. Professor Cushing is an 
eminent surgeon, but the references to animal diseases 
which are contained in his address prove that he does 
not possess the knowledge which would justify him in 
sitting in judgment on the present state of veterinary 
science. With your permission, I will challenge him to 
bring in support of the view expressed in the sentence 
quoted above the opinion of any surgeon, physician, or 
pathologist whose name carries weight in Europe. 

The suggestion that people in general prefer to have 
their pets operated upon by human surgeons needs no 
refutation. Perhaps, however, Professor Cushing only 
meant that that was the state of things in Baltimore.—- 
Iam, etc., 

J. M‘Fapyean. 

Royal Veterinary College, Aug. 9. 


Veterinary Inspectors’ Fees in Wales 


Previous to the last meeting of the Public Health 
and General Purposes Committee of Carmarthenshire 
County Council, a private meeting of the veterinary 
inspectors of the county was held at the Boar’s Head 
Hotel, Carmarthen, when a scale of charges for work- 
ing the Tuberculosis Order was decided upon. There 
were present Messrs. J. Campbell Hill, Llanelly ; J. F. 
Rees, Carmarthen; E. Philliv Jenkins, Llandilo; J. 
Jones, Newcastle Emlyn ; T. Williams, Whitland ; and 
Mr. Harries, Pencader. 

The scale agreed upon was: First visit, 1/- a mile 
one way and 7/6 inspection ; Tuberculin test 2 guineas 
up to four animals; Post-mortem examination 10/6; 
Attendance at fair or market 10/6 for three hours. 

This was afterwards submitted to the Public Health 
Committee and agreed to by them, subject to the ap- 
proval of the County Council. 


Condition of Prince Palatine. 


The Press Association is requested by Captain H. B. 
Purefoy, of Pounds Farm, Lambourn, Berkshire, to pub- 
lish the following statement by Mr. G. E. King, 
M.R.C.V.S., who is attending Prince Palatine :— 

certify that I have made an examination of Prince 
Palatine at Pounds Farm at the request of Captain 
Parefoy. I find there is distinct evidence of a severe 
blow upon the near foreleg, which causes lameness. I 
have further made a careful examination of the horse’s 

and other organs and find no suspicion of any 
disease or trouble whatever. 
Gro. Epw. KIna, M.R.C.Vv.S. 
The Vineyard, Abingdon, Aug. 2. 


Messrs. Newton, CHAMBERS, AND Co’s “Iza” 
PUBLICATIONS. 


We have received four booklets issued by Messrs. 
Newton, Chambers, and Co., The Laboratories, Thorn- 
cliffe, near Sheffield, manufacturers of the well-known 
“Tzal” disinfectant. The two largest are entitled re- 
spectively “The Izal Veterinary Handbook” and 
“Healthy Poultry” ; the third is an account of the uses 
and value of Izal in the prevention of rinderpest, foot- 
and-mouth disease, and anthrax ; and the fourth deals 
with “Izal in the Dairy.” All will be useful to stock- 
owners, especially perhaps the two last, which are 
mainly concerned with the methods of disinfecting 
buildings, utensils, etc., with Izal, and the second, which 
also contains some useful elementary general informa- 
tion regarding poultry. 

The “Veterinary Handbook,” like all such publica- 
tions, is to a certain extent open to the objection 
of encouraging veterinary treatment by laymen, but is 
much less so than some similar works we have seen. It 
will do much more good than harm, and will be especi»lly 
useful in showing owners how to limit the spread of in- 
fectious diseases. There are, of course, a great many 
disinfectants in the market, not all of which are of 
‘oa value. Izal is one of those the efficacy of which 

as been proved both in the laboratory and by the test 

of practical experience ; and these booklets, which ex- 

lain in detail the methods of its employment are 
und to be useful. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Aug. 8. 
TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
Lieut. W. Ascott to be Capt. Dated July 11. 
August 12. 
TERRITORIAL Forces. ARMY VETERINARY CoRPs. 


J.Y. Bogue to be Lieut. Dated June 25. 
Lieut. F. B. Bennett to be Capt. Dated June 27. 


Personal. 


Rogerts.—On Aung. 14th at Beaufort Square, Chep- 
stow, the wife of Arnold E. Roberts, M.R.c.v.s, of a 
daughter. 


Mr. Panton, M.RC.V.S., of Blair Athol, was judging 
the Highland Pony Classes at the Show of the Perth- 
shire Agricultural Society, on the 2nd inst. 


Mr. D. MACFARLANE, M.R.C.V.S., Doune, judged the 
Hackney Class at the Strathearn Agricultural Society 
Show at Crieff, on Tuesday, 5th inst. 


Mr. ALEX. JoHNSTON, M.R.C.V.8., Blackbog, Fyvie, 
obtained a “First” with a Clydesdale mare, at the 
Garioch Club Show at Insch. on 2nd inst. 


Mr. R. Brypon, M.R.c.v.s., Seaham Harbour, obtained 
eight firsts and eight seconds, chiefly with foals by 
Bonnie Buchlyvie at the Durham County Agricultural 
Society Show, at Sunderland. He was successful in 
the yearling class, and in the two-year-olds. 


OBITUARY 


C. J. Dunn, M.R.c.v.s., Upper North Street, Poplar. 
raduated, Glas: Dec., 1889. 


Mr. Dunn died on Saturday, Aug. 9, at St. Bartholo- 


mew’s Hospital, from uremia. Aged 44 years, 
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The Late Mr. W. Anderson. 


Mr. Anderson, whose death at Dumfries, at the age 
of 73, we regret to announce, resided for many years at 
Hexham, and was well-known for miles round. He 
was not a native of Hexham, but soon after passing for 
his degree at Edinburgh, he commenced practice in the 
town, and in the course of years established a large 
professional connection in the extensive agricultural 
area of which Hexham is the centre. In fine weather 
and in foul, in summer and in winter, his trap was 
seldom absent from the highways and byways and occu- 

tion roads of the country districts, so that few pro- 
essional men were better known. 

Mr. Anderson possessed in a marked degree the 
ingenium Scotorum,” and almost invaria- 
bly talked the Scottish Doric in conversation with his 
friends. Perhaps this may account for his love of the 
bagpipes, which he played at concerts and other enter- 
tainments in town and country whenever his services 


were required for a benevolent or charitable purpose. 8 


On several occasions he accompanied the late Dr. Bruce 
when the latter was lecturing on the Northumberland 
pipes, his performances being illustrative of the differ- 
ences between the two instruments. He was.one of the 
founders of the Hexham Burns Club, a popular local 
institution in Hexham for many years. Both English 
and Scottish admirers of the bard were wont to fore- 
gather on the 25th of January, in the Royal Hotel, 
where the dishes, provided by a Scot, always included 
the “chieftain of the puddin’ race.” Sometimes, at these 
dinners, he would sing a Scots song, occasionally a Latin 
lyric of his student days, and almost invariably he 
would play a few tunes on his pipes. Modest and un- 
affected in his manner, he was a man of strong convic- 
tions on some things, and when he had once taken up a 
mental attitude towards a question he usually remained 
unshaken by opposing arguments. His two children— 
a son and daughter—grew up in Hexham, but their 
mother died some years ago. His daughter is married 
to a medical practitioner on Tyneside.—TZhe Hvening 
Chronicle (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


= UNRESTRICTED SALE OF TUBERCULIN. 
ir, 

The leading article of Zhe Farmer and Stockbreeder 
dated Aug. 11th, contains the following paragraph : 


‘‘ Broadly, we are inclined more than ever to the belief 
that the Government should take steps to control the use of 
tuberculin. It should not be in the hands of the unskilled, 
and we use the term relatively as applied to professional 
men and laymen. It should not be open to any breeder 
to throw his suspects upon the market without declaration, 
otherwise the unsuspecting may be trapped, We do not 
believe in too much interference with the liberty of the 
subject, but there is such a thing as protecting the un- 
wary and inviting confidence in the cattle business. No 
surer way to attain this ideal could be taken than by con- 
trolling the use of tuberculin so that the test might be used 
without being abused. Even with the margin of error 
commonly ascribed to its reactions, it is the only diag- 
nostic that we have, in which respect it is of infinite 
value.”’ 

Also under “Current Notes” we read the following: 

‘«The control of the tuberculin test is, we believe, 
urgently needed. We might then have a standardised 
serum and abolish the possibilities underlying the cleans- 
ing of herds to the detriment of those who buy in good 
faith cattle that have reacted.’’ 


The only argument of any weight raised against plac- 
ing restrictions on the sale of tuberculin was that 
farmers and stockowners might object. Now that this 


very widely read and influential agricultural t has 
—— such strong approval, this objection to the 
ground. 

Three resolutions in favour have been passed by three 
very representative meetings of veterinary surgeons, 
and if these have been forwarded to the proper authori- 
ties and are supported by the profession we should look 
forward to results. 

Another reform that is asked for by owners of pedi- 
gree stock is the standardisation of tuberculin, and no 
one will appreciate the need of this more than the veteri- 
narian who has to decide whether an animal is tubercu- 
lous or not by means of the tuberculin test, and by that 
alone.—Yours truly, 


Reading, Aug. 13. G. P. MALE, M.R.C.V.s. 


PROF. HARVEY CUSHING ON VETERINARY 
SCIENCE. 


ir, 

In the address in surgery delivered before the Seven- 
teenth International Congress of Medicine by Dr. 
Harvey Cushing, and reported in The Lancet of Aug. 
9th, 1913, the following remarkable passage occurs :— 


** Though less true of many European countries, where 
veterinary institutes which are doing admirable progressive 
work are under Government control in close association with 
universities, in the United States, and I think the same is 
true in a measure of Great Britain, most veterinarians have 
profited not at all by the advance in general medical know- 
ledge of the past generation. This applies particularly to 
veterinary surgeons who still trust, in the operations which 
they venture to undertake, to the rough and casual methods 
of old, with scant if any pretence to the modern refinements 
of skilful anesthetisation and aseptic surgical technique. 
Little wonder that people who are aware of this difference 
prefer to have their pets, when in need of surgical care, 
operated upon in an experimental laboratory rather than in 
many of the established veterinary hospitals. Some years 
ago, in the surgical laboratory at Johns Hopkins, this work 
grew to such proportions that a course covering the tech- 
nique of operative procedure was offered to a group of 
veterinarians, who there for the first time learned methods 
which would enable them to save valuable animal lives by pro- 
cedures which they had considered impossible, and which for 
the general run of veterinary surgeons had been impossible. 
[It was during this laboratory course that a woman promin- 
ent in the local anti-vivisection circle. who owned a number 
of cherished and interesting dogs, brought one of them, a 
valuable bull-terrier, to be operated upon for an extreme 
vaginal prolapse—one of the complications of whelping 
incidental to these highly bred pets. The owner was so 
gratified by the result that the animal and one of its mates 
were subsequently brought to the laboratory to have their 
ears pointed and taiis docked—a request which of course 
was refused. Such are the inconsistencies of mankind}. 


This is certainly not a compliment to the veterinary 

rofession ; fortunately it is not true, but perhaps it can 

excu on the ground that the speaker had no 
knowledge of veterinary science. 

This charitable view is reasonable if we refer to 
another part of the address in which it it is stated that 
Copeman discovered the “ bacterial cause of distemper 
and a successful method of inoculation against this 
most fatal and distressing canine disease.” 

The learned Professor cannot be acquainted with the 
progress of veterinary surgery in the British Isles, 
whatever he may have been told about the subject in 
America. I have no doubt that the veterinary press in 
America will challenge his statements and show up his 
inaccuracies and prejudiced views, because being Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in Harvard University, one would 
imagine that he would have made some enquiries before 
offering such a gratuitous insult to a profession which is 
represented in his own University.— Yours etc., 


Cork. E. Watuis Hoare, F.8.0.v.8. 
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